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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1960. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Attached hereto is the report of the study 

oup which at your instruction visited the major countries of Western 

urope last fall for the purpose of trying to determine, if possible, why 
U.S. exports of agricultural commodities to the hard currency coun- 
tries of Western Europe are apparently losing some of their competi- 
tive position at a time when the demand for agricultural imports into 
those countries is increasing. 

If the report appears to deal almost entirely with the negative 
aspects of our export program, this is unavoidable, since the very 
nature of the inquiry was to find out what is wrong with our existing 
programs and efforts to export agricultural commodities to these 
countries. 

There are some affirmative aspects to this picture and I would 
mention specifically as an phe om the excellent trade development 
programs which are being carried on in several European countries by 
U.S. trade groups in cooperation with our Government; the work 
which is being done by the Great Plains Wheat Market Development 
Association and the American Farm Bureau Federation to develop 
our export markets; participation in trade and agricultural fairs to 
acquaint European importers with our products; and the excellent 
work which is being done by most of our agricultural attachés in their 
relationships with the governments to which they are accredited and 
with local trade groups and importers. 

In presenting this report as the Member of Congress responsible for 
conducting this study, I want to state that the findings and conclusions 
of the report are not mine alone but are shared by the other two 
members of the study group: Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, senior agricul- 
tural specialist of the Ladiolative Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress, and Mr. John J. Heimburger, general counsel of the House 
Agriculture Committee. Their contribution to this study was 
indispensable. The report presented herewith is a combined finding 
and recommendation based upon thorough discussion by the whole 
group of all the information available to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT, 
Member of Congress. 
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U.S. AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS TO WESTERN 
EUROPE 


U.S. agricultural exports declined 14 percent, or $653 million, during 
the calendar year 1958. More than half this loss was in our trade 
with five Western European countries. Our exports to United King- 
dom dropped 18 percent in 1958 as compared with 1957. Shipments 
to West Germany were down 30 percent, to the Netherlands 14 percent, 
Italy 34 percent, and Belgium down 30 percent. 

During this same period, imports of agricultural commodities from 
the Soviet bloc increased substantially, and these five countries entered 
into or specifically extended more than a score of trade agreements 
with Soviet bloc countries contemplating the importation of additional 
agricultural commodities. 

At the outset it should be stated that a large part of the dollar 
decrease in agricultural trade with the United States was the result 
of an unrealistic export cotton pricing policy in the crop year 1957-58, 
which resulted in the foreign shipment of only 2,894,000 bales of 
American cotton during that year compared to 5,958,000 bales the 
previous year. With cotton now priced more competitively, there 
appears to have been a moderate overall increase in our exports to 
Europe in the calendar year 1959. 

Nevertheless, even when these factors are taken into consideration, 
the export situation is disturbing. The economy of Western Europe 
is being rapidly reestablished. Consumer incomes and purchasing 
power are reaching new record levels. There is a growing demand 
for agricultural imports and the United States is not participating 
to full advantage in this increased trade. The Soviet bloc, on the 
other hand, has declared its intention of moving into this trade area 
and is making substantial headway. 

The chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture considered 
this situation to be such as to warrant the assignment of a special 
study group to go to Western Europe and explore the specific question: 
‘“‘What can the United States do to increase its agricultural exports 
to this area?” 

NATURE OF INQUIRY 


The group visited West Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, 
and the United Kingdom. In addition, it discussed the trade situa- 
tion in detail with our agricultural attachés from Switzerland and 
Austria. In each of the countries visited the group discussed the 
agricultural trade of that country with our agricultural attaché and 
the Embassy staff, with representatives of the trade, including both 
importers and U.S. trade representatives, and with local governmental 
officials. The conclusions represented here are those arrived at by 
the group as the result of all of these discussions. 
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It is to be emphasized that we did not engage in original investiga- 
tion, having neither the time nor the facilities for such an operation. 
The matters reported here are based on the opinions, observations, 
and statements of the best informed persons in the countries we 
visited. We believe that they do represent the conditions respecting 
our exports and that there is in possession of the Department of 
Agriculture ample factual detail to support the reports made to us. 

It is to be emphasized, also, that this is oushalle a negative report, 
trying to point out what is wrong with our export programs and 
a. This was our assignment. The report, therefore, makes 
ittle mention of the positive factors in our export program which we 
recognize do exist and to which we want te give full credit and 
approval. These include: some excellent trade development programs 
being carried on jointly by U.S. commodity groups and our Foreign 
Agricultural Service; serious efforts on the part of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Great Plains Wheat Market Development 
Association to develop European export markets; aggressive and intel- 
ligent export sales programs being carried out by several commodity 
groups—notably the U.S. poultry industry; effective promotion at 
trade fairs and agricultural exhibits; and, last but not least, the 
effective work being done by our agricultural attachés and their 
staffs with the governments to which they are accredited and with 
trade groups within those countries. 

It is to be remembered, also, that when you ask the question ‘‘What 
is wrong with our export programs?’’, you will get from importers all 
the accumulated gripes and compalints they can think of—some of 
which may be genuine, and some of which may be merely tactics to 
obtain better terms in future business. We believe that we have 
properly discounted this latter factor. 


EUROPE AS A MARKET FOR AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Europe, including the United Kingdom, is today the most important 
market in the world for agricultural exports. It will become an even 
more important market as economic growth and technological devel- 
opment increase purchasing power and consumer demand. The area 
is not self-sufficient in many agricultural commodities and in overall 
agricultural production. As economic growth continues, Europe will 
need to import increasing quantities of many agricultural commodities. 

The agricultural import market in Europe today is highly com- 
petitive. It is a buyers’ market. Producing areas in all parts of the 
world are bidding for the European market, and the United States 
is not maintaining a competitive position commensurate with its long- 
run interests. If present export policies and procedures are permitted 
to continue, we will not share fully in the increased each. weer ex- 
ports to Europe, and we probably will lose some of the markets we 
now enj 

Several of the U.S. products such as feed em dressed poultry, 
and frozen fruits which have a good potential for increased sales are 
not well known to European buyers. If U.S. producers are to share 
fully in the future growth of the European market they must develop 
merchandising programs in the European countries. The merchan- 
dising programs should acquaint the end users with the capabilities 
of the products and should promote such changes in trade practices 
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as will permit U.S. products to be fully competitive with similar 
products from other countries on a price, quality, and continuous 
availability basis. 

Since it may take some time for private trade organizations to 
develop the needed merchandising programs for those products in 
Government stocks, the Commodity Credit Corporation might well 
assist the private trade in developing effective European merchandis- 
ing programs. 

It was the conclusion of the study group that representatives of 
U.S. producers or of the Commodity Credit Corporation should be 
available at trade fairs to promote the placing of orders if U.S. prod- 
ucts are featured in the exhibits. U.S. producers should have aggres- 
sive merchandising representatives in Europe who, working with and 
through the private trade, would obtain a larger share of the expanding 
European market. 


GOVERNMENTAL RESTRICTIONS 


Virtually all countries (including the United States) have some 
governmental restrictions against the volume and kinds of agricultural 
commodities which may be imported. The existence of such restric- 
tions in several of the countries discussed in this report has been an 
important factor in the volume of our agricultural trade in certain 
commodities. These restrictions are not discussed in this report 
because they are outside the scope of our inquiry which was centered 
on finding out what we, ourselves, can do to improve our agricultural 
trade position in Western Europe. It was gratifying to find that 
many of these restrictions, particularly those associated with the 
dollar shortage following World War II, have been removed or modi- 
fied. Where such restrictions still discriminate unfairly against U.S. 
agricultural commodities, it is to be hoped and assumed that our 
agricultural attachés and diplomatic missions will continue their 
efforts to bring about their removal. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF OUR PRESENT EXPORT OPERATIONS 


Throughout our discussions we constantly asked the questions: 
‘‘How can our present export operations be improved? Why are we 
losing markets to other producing countries?” Almost without excep- 
tion we received these major reasons for the U.S. inability to compete 
effectively in the European market: 

(1) Lack of quality, condition, and dependability of U.S. imports.— 
It was shocking to us to hear almost all persons interviewed give this 
as their first reason for our failure to compete more effectively on the 
European market. The casual attitude of many of our exporters with 
respect to the quality, condition, and dependability of exports to 
Europe is destroying markets rather than building them. 

(2) Lack of an effective sales force-——While other nations and their 
exporters are maintaining active sales forces in the major markets of 
Europe, we found that many American commodity groups and indi- 
vidual commodities have no sales representatives m many European 
countries. Economic growth is creating import markets in Europe 
which American exporters are simply failing to take advantage of, by 
not making a sufficiently serious and aggressive effort to sell products 
from the United States. 
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(3) Price ——In some instances American commodities are priced out 
of the European market. Where the price is determined by the amount 
or the effectiveness of a government subsidy, it is absurd that this 
subsidy should not be established at a level which will permit American 

roducts to compete effectively in the European market with the 
requently subsidized commodities of other countries. The spectacu- 
lar example in this respect is, of course, the failure to price our cotton 
competitively during the 1958-59 marketing year. 

(4) Lack of flexibility in our export operations —Because of the 
economic recovery and the currency stability which has been achieved 
by the Western European countries, virtually all are now ineligible for 
foreign currency purchases of our farm commodities under title I of 
Public Law 480. If we are to compete on even terms with other 
countries, however, we must offer more flexibility in trading than is 
poses now. Other countries in the European market are offering 

ilateral trade agreements, barter deals, two- and three-way exchanges, 
extended credit, sales on consignment, and other devices to encourage 
trade. As far as our Government is concerned, however, American 
commodities delivered into the European market must now be sold on 
the “cash on the barrelhead” basis. Since we have determined that 
these countries are now able to pay dollars for their imports, our only 
offer is cash sales for dollars and we are doing little or nothing on a 
governmental basis, to make possible the kind of flexibility in trading 
offered by other countries. 

(5) Uncertainty of U.S. policies—There is a general feeling of un- 
certainty regarding U.S. export policies and programs. European 
importers have a feeling that they cannot rely on the United States 
as a continuing and dependable source of agricultural commodities 
on predictable terms. A major part of this uncertainty must be 
attributed to government, but a substantial portion may be traced 
to the attitude of the trade itself, which has looked upon Europe as 
a residual for occasional surpluses rather than as a substantial market 
for long-term export operations. 


WHEAT 


All European countries produce wheat and collectively they nor- 
mally produce about three-quarters of their total requirements. 
Most European wheat, however, is of a soft variety which requires 
a certain quantity of hard wheat admixture to make an acceptable 
flour. The wheat market in Europe, therefore, is specifically a 
quality market. Unfortunately, the experience of European importers 
Jeads them to believe that they can be less sure of obtaining the quality 
wheat they want from the United States than from almost any other 
producing country. The following comment is typical: 


When we buy a cargo of hard winter Canadian wheat, we 
can be confident that the wheat we will receive will be the 
grade we have ordered or better and that the protein content 
will be up to specification. When we buy a cargo of U.S. 
wheat, we can never be sure what we will get but we can 
assume that it will be at the very bottom of the permissible 
grade and possibly even lower. 
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Too many exporters, it would appear, are international traders 
who are after a quick profit rather than a long-term market for 
American wheat. Wheat that may have rated at the top of the 
grade when it left the elevator in Kansas City or Buffalo may be 
“‘slugged’”’ when it is loaded into the boat until it barely meets the 
lowest specifications of the grade it is represented to be. This kind 
of procedure would seem to raise a question about the whole depart- 
mental policy of making CCC sales through private trade. If the 
CCC has high-quality wheat to sell, it should be able to dispose of 
that wheat with assurance that it will reach the buyer without adulter- 
ation or deterioration in quality and will assist in building, instead of 
destroying, future markets for American wheat. 

An interesting part of this problem is that our wheat exports to 
Europe are largely in the hands of big, international grain dealers 
who operate throughout the world and who would just as soon sell 
wheat from Canada, Australia, or Argentina, as wheat from the 
United States. In fact, several of our largest wheat exporters are not 
even U.S. companies and, for various reasons, would probably prefer 
at times to deal in grain from another country than from the United 
States. Somehow, producers and others interested in selling U-S. 
wheat must be more active in Europe and in tailoring U.S. wheat ex- 
ports to European néeds. 

Although the Department of Agriculture has for several years been 
concerned with this problem of quality in U.S. wheat exports to 
Europe, too little progress has been made in its solution. If the 
problem cannot be solved by tighter grade requirements or more 
stringent export inspection, the Department should make whatever 
recommendations for new legislation appear to be necessary. We 
can build our long-term wheat markets in Europe only by giving 
European buyers an assurance of dependable and continuing quality 
and they have no such assurance under our present export methods. 


COTTON 


Price and the uncertainty of government policies are apparently 
the No. 1 handicap to the United States maintaining its competitive 
position in cotton exports to Europe. In the marketing year 1958-59, 
American cotton was priced 5 to 7 cents above the world market 
This was a result of the action of the Department of Agriculture in 
establishing the export subsidy. In the current marketing year, a 
more realistic export subsidy has been established and U.S. cotton 
is more nearly competitive in European markets. Most of those to 
whom the group talked in Europe, however, felt that the cotton 
subsidy should be established on a day-to-day basis, as in the case of 
grains, rather than on a preannounced, established price. Since 
virtually every other cotton-producing country operates its export 
programs with some type of governmental subsidy or assistance, it is 
hard to understand why the United States should not adopt the policy 
of making its cotton competitive with all other cotton on world mar- 
kets on a day-to-day basis. 

Although there were fewer complaints about cotton quality than 
there were about the quality of wheat, such complaints were not 
entirely absent. It is difficult for many European buyers to under- 


stand why U.S. cotton could not be sold on the basis of government 
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grades and staples instead of on the basis of the exporter’s private 
grading system. They point out that a cotton user needs to be able 
to depend on the grade and staple of the product he is buying, since 
his operations are usually set up to accommodate a certain type of 
cotton. Where cotton is purchased on a private grade, instead of on 
established U.S. grades and staples, the buyer not only may be disap- 
pointed in the quality of cotton he receives, but he finds it extremely 
difficult to secure a price adjustment. 

To some extent our cotton export trade to Europe also suffers, as 
does wheat, from the domination of the market by a few large, inter- 
national companies. Some of these companies not only operate as 
brokers and exports in other countries but have actual proprietary 
interest in cotton produced in other countries and would, presumably, 
be more eager to sell their own cotton from some other area than 
cotton from the United States. 


FEED GRAINS 


Europe is an expanding market for feed grains. As consumer 
incomes increase, there is a growing demand for livestock products, 
which in turn requires additional feed grains. Some of this demand 
will be met by expanded production in Europe but there will remain, 
apparently, a very significant and a growing feed grain import market. 

ether the United States obtains its share of this market will appar- 
ently depend on three things: (1) Market development to create 
demands specifically for the grains we produce, (2) the quality of the 
re we send to Europe, and (3) a real sales effort on the part of 

S. feed grain producers and exporters. If the selling is left exclu- 
sively to the large international grain traders, it can be assumed that 
their efforts to sell feed grains produced in other areas of the world 
will be at least as great as their efforts to sell feed grains produced in 
the United States. We cannot escape the conclusion that if U.S. 
producers of corn, grain sorghums, and other feed grains want to take 
advantage of the growing market for these commodities in Europe, 
they must get their own salesmen into the European market areas and 
keep them there. 

hey must also see that the quality of their product is maintained. 
A specific example of the importance of this is to be found in the United 
Kingdom, where a brand new broiler industry is creating a demand for 
corn and other feed grains. Within the past 2 or 3 years enterprising 
Britishers have started in the United Kingdom a broiler saibeathon 
industry patterned directly after the highly efficient broiler production 
operations in the United States. The wide acceptance of this product 
is indicated by the fact that in London the traditional ‘‘fish and chips’”’ 
shops have virtually disappeared and have been replaced by ‘‘chicken 
huts” and similar restaurants specializing in broilers. 

U.S. corn is priced competitively on the world market and we have 
had a very favorable position on imports of corn into the United 
Kingdom. This position is being seriously jeopardized, however, by 
the poor quality and condition of some of the corn which has been 
shipped to this area. We were told of several shipments of corn which 
arrived in the United Kingdom in such condition as to be virtually 
unfit for any use. Apparently, perfectly good hard yellow corn of low 
moisture content had been mixed at the seaport with enough corn of 
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high moisture content to bring the total down to the very bottom of 
ra am for the grade. During the ocean voyage the wet corn had 
so deteriorated the whole shipment that it was virtually useless on 
arrival. This may represent a quick profit for the exporter but it is 
not the way to maintain and expand a market of great importance 
which can be ours if we will provide a quality product at a competitive 
price. 
SOYBEANS AND GRAIN SORGHUMS 


Although classified among the feed grains, soybeans and grain 
sorghums require special mention. Some excellent market develop- 
ment work has been done on both these commodities by the Grain 
Sorghum Producers Association and the Soybean Council of America. 
In every country we were told, however, that these promotional 
efforts might in large part be wasted as far as American producers are 
concerned because there are virtually no salesmen in Europe trying to 
make sales of these particular commodities. The main thing that is 
needed, we were told repeatedly, is more salesmen spending their full 
time in Europe, familiar with the needs and the buying practices of 
European importers, and able to advise them how to use our products 
to the best advantage, with sales books in their pockets ready to take 
advantage of the promotional endeavors of the industry organizations. 
Perhaps an export sales cooperative, such as is maintained by tobacco 
producers, would be helpful in this situation. 

Questions of quality have also been raised in connection with 
American soybeans. In the past 2 years, soybeans from Red China 
have moved into Europe in increasing volume. Comparing these 
imports with those from the United States, one Government official 
had this to say: 


There have been difficulties with U.S. contracts for soy- 
beans recently, both as regards the quality of the supplies 
(Manchurian beans are said to have up to 1 percent higher 
oil content than American) and also as regards the amount 
of adulteration or admixture. A further point is that Man- 
churian suppliers are very forthright about allowances for 
such things as excessive moisture content or reduced oil yield, 
whereas the American shippers take a very unyielding atti- 
tude toward claims under these headings. 


DRY EDIBLE BEANS 


Another commodity in which the lack of salesmen in Europe is 
apparently seriously hurting our competitive position is that of dry 
edible beans. Although the United States consistently produces an 
exportable surplus of dry edible beans and although Europe is a sub- 
stantial market for such beans, we were informed that there is not in 
the whole of Europe one single salesman devoting his time exclusively 
to the sale of American beans into the European market. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Europe is the largest consumer of citrus fruits in the world, exceed- 
ing the United States in every category except grapefruit. Because 
of the shipping distance involved, it is difficult for the United States 
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to compete pricewise in the European market. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that in these commodities emphasis must be placed on quality, 
condition, and reliability of supply. It is equally evident that our 
exporters have not been devoting enough attention to these factors. 
In virtually every country we visited, there were reports of American 
fruits arriving at their destination in poor condition. Citrus fruits 
arriving with as much as 36 percent rot in the shipment were reported, 
for example. 

With respect to fruits and vegetables, an authoritative publication 
sums the situation up in the following words: 


Not only have foreign (other than United States) competi- 
tive supplies been increasing and improving in quality, but 
foreign exporters have been directing more attention to mar- 
keting problems. They have increasingly offered advertis- 
ing, scheduled selling on a consignment basis, panel arrange- 
ments, or other devices to gain or maintain a foothold in 
foreign markets. With even larger supplies promised in the 
future, the competitive race for a share of the world market 
in horticultural products is very great indeed. 

The U.S. industry will be forced to meet these competitive 
problems by increasing efforts toward maintaining high stand- 
ards of quality and condition for products exported to over- 
sea markets. Prior to the war, U.S. products often were 
unusual in maintaining consistent standards, but in recent 
years the quality of some competing products has improved 
relatively more than that of U.S. items. 


PROCESSED FOODS 


Europe is just beginning to experience the same kind of revolution 
in the retailing and the home handling of food that has taken place 
in the United States in the past generation. Supermarkets and self- 
service stores are just beginning to appear in Europe and their accept- 
ance and development there will probably be comparable to that in 
the United States. Many homes are experiencing the advantages of 
mechanical refrigeration, including freezing compartments, for the first 
time. As these developments take place there will be a growing shift 
on the part of consumers to prepackaged and processed foods. In the 
opinion of those most familiar with the subject, there will be a sub- 
stantial market for American processed foods but the extent of this 
market will depend almost entirely on the quality and dependability 
of these food products. 

Our market will not be improved, for example, by instances of un- 
reliability such as one reported to us. A German importer contracted 
for a very substantial order of canned green beans from a U.S. proc- 
essor and had the entire shipment sold to his customers. When the 
the shipment arrived, however, there were only two-thirds as many 
cases as he had ordered so that he had the unenviable (and unprofit- 
able) job of canceling one-third of the sales he had made. 

American processed foods have had a high reputation in Europe 
for quality and dependability. Since most of them must sell in the 
retail market at higher prices than local products, it is essential that 
their reputation of premium quality be maintained if they are to keep 
their place in this rapidly expanding market. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Quality and condition of exports—That the Department of 
Agriculture undertake an immediate study to reevaluate its progress 
to date and to determine what more can be done to improve the 
quality, conditions, and reliability of U.S. exports of agricultural 
commodities to the European area. It should consider stricter grade 
standards, more rigid export inspection, the requirement that com- 
modities exported under Government subsidy be exported on Govern- 
ment grade only, and better procedure than now exists for the filing 
of complaints by foreign importers and for price adjustments on the 
basis of such complaints when justified. We believe the Department 
has available to it now ample data on which to base its studies and 
that it should promptly take such action as can be taken adminis- 
tratively and recommend to Congress any additional action requiring 
new legislation. 

2. Price—Pricing of those commodities which are exported under 
Government subsidy should be done in such a manner that the com- 
modities are fully competitive on the European market with similar 
commodities from other areas. More care should also be exercised 
that the quality of the commodities exported is the same quality on 
which the exporter receives his subsidy. 

3. Government sales force-—The various laws relating to the disposal 
of surplus agricultural commodities require that sales shall be made 
insofar as practicable through the established channels of private 
trade. The Department of Agriculture has interpreted these pro- 
visions to require that all sales shall be made in this manner. There 
has been established in the Department of Agriculture an Office of 
General Sales Manager to assist in disposing of these surplus com- 
modities but because of the policy of making all sales through private 
trade, the office has been relatively inactive. 

The lack of private salesmen for certain American commodities in 
the European areas has been commented on in this report. In order 
to fill this gap and at the same time not violate the legislative provi- 
sions regarding sales through private trade channels, it is recommended 
that the Department of Agriculture consider setting up a sales system 
somewhat along the following lines: 

(1) Establish at strategic locations in Europe representatives of the 
Office of the General Sales Manager to work directly with importers 
and the trade to develop possible sales of those commodities which are 
in surplus. 

(2) Establish teletype or other means of rapid communication 
between each salesman and the sales manager’s office. 

(3) Notify the U.S. private trade in each commodity of the arrange- 
ment being set up and establish a list of exporters who indicate their 
willingness to pay for collect telegrams informing them of sales 
opportunities. 

(4) When the European representative of the Sales Manager’s 
Office finds a possible sale for a surplus agricultural commodity, he 
could transmit this immediately to Washington where it could be 
sent out simultaneously to all of those in the trade who had indicated 
their interest and willingness to pay for such telegrams. 

(5) Specific sales offers could then be made directly by the American 
exporter to the potential buyer in the foreign country. 
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10 UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS TO WESTERN EUROPE 


This proposal was outlined to several of our agricultural attachés in 
Europe and opinion was divided as to whether or not it would be 
helpful and workable in their particular countries in moving our 
agricultural commodities. At least, we feel it merits the most careful 
consideration by the Department of Agriculture. 

4. Flexibility in sales terms.—Since the close of World War II, our 
agricultural exports to Europe have been stimulated by various 
Government programs, including shipments under the Marshall plan 
and the Mutual Security Act, sales for local currency under title I of 
Public Law 480, and barters for strategic and other materials. The 
countries of Western Europe have achieved an economic and monetary 
stability where they are no longer considered generally eligible for 
sales under title I of Public Law 480. At the same time, most of them 
have been ruled ineligible for Government-sponsored barter contracts 
with respect to most of our surplus commodities. The result is that, 
except for such terms or trading agreements as private exporters may 
enter into with private importers in the other country, our export 
sales to Europe are virtually on a cash dollar basis. As has been 
pointed out, in this highly competitive market where other producing 
countries are offering bilateral exchanges, barter, sales on consign- 
ment, and other trade concessions, this ‘‘cash on delivery’’ policy can 
be a serious handicap to the maintenance of our competitive position 
in this market. It is recommended that the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of State give serious study to this problem 
with a view to inaugurating or reestablishing governmental programs 
which will permit American exporters to compete on a more nearly 
equal basis with exporters from other countries. 
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DOCUMENTS EXPEDITING PROJECT 


[No. 1] 
ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, January 21, 1959. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The CuarrMAN. Let the committee come to order. 

I congratulate each of you upon your election to the Congress and 
to the membership of this committee. 

This is the first meeting of the House Armed Services Committee in 
the 86th Congress, and our sole purpose today is to organize the 
committee. 

The beginning of the 86th Congress marks 12 years of devoted 
effort by this committee in defense of America and the free world. 
It also signals the continuation of those same devoted efforts in the 
future. 

During the past 12 years the committee has carried a heavy 
responsibility. 

When the committee was originally created it was thought and 
devoutly hoped that the Nation was facing a long period of peace. 
However, for the entire period of this committee’s existence we have 
been faced with the sobering and vexing problems of war, both hot 
and cold. 

Perhaps this is the reason that the leadership of the House has 
made this the largest standing legislative committee in the entire 
Congress. 

As in the 85th Congress, we will continue to have 37 members. 
We will have 23 members representing the majority and 14 members 
representing the minority. 

hirty of the members have been reelected to this committee. 
Seven members have been elected to the committee for the first time. 

At this time I want to extend a particular welcome to our new 
members, and to take this opportunity to present each of them to the 
committee. 

I will ask each one, as I read his name, to stand so the members can 
recognize them and become acquainted with them. 

r. LeRoy H. Anderson, of Montana. [Applause.] 

Mr. Daniel B. Brewster, of Maryland. [Applause.] 

Mr. Frank Kowalski, of Connecticut. [Applause.] 

Fred Wampler, of Indiana. [Applause.| 

Mr. Samuel S. Stratton, of New York. [Applause.] 

Mr. Jeffery Cohelan, of California. [Applause.] 

Charles E. Chamberlain, of Michigan. [Applause.] 

Members of the committee, I know that the older members fully 
realize the heavy responsibilities of this committee. But, I want to 
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stress to them, and particularly to the new members, the fact that 
more than 60 cents out of every tax dollar will continue to be spent 
directly or indirectly in support of national defense. 

Much of this expenditure must first be authorized by this com- 
mittee. But even in those cases where new authorization is not 
required, the subject matter will remain in the jurisdiction of this 
committee a.d we will have a continuing responsibility. 

On this committee there is no room for narrow or partisan con-~ 
siderations. As in the past, our sole objective is the defense of 
America. 

Our legislative program for the first session is beginning to take 
form. Among other legislative proposals we will consider the follow- 
ing—not necessarily in order, but this is what we will have to deal 
with: 

1. Extension of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
commonly known as the Draft Act. 

2. Extension of the Dependents’ Assistance Act. 

3. Extension of the so-called Doctors’ Draft Act, and special pay 
for specified categories. 

4. Further suspension of the limitation on the size of our military 
forces in peacetime. 

5. Extension of the 6-month enlistment program in support of our 
Reserve forces. 

6. Extensive amendments to the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

7. A military construction authorization bill which will probably 
involve in excess of $1 billion in new authorizations. 

There will be many other bills, but I think this will give each of you 
some assurance that you will be busy during the 86th Congress. 

While it may surprise the reelected members and come as some 
shock to the new members, I would like to give you a short résumé of 
our activities in the 85th Congress. 


Bills and resolutions considered______ gh 275 
Real Estate and Construction Subcommittee: 
Real estate projects considered and approved --_------------------ 313 
Housing projects considered and approved_-_-_----_-.-_------------ 182 
Meetings held: 


All of our work will be important to the national defense and to the 
morale and welfare of our military personnel. By the same token, 
it will be of much interest to the general public. It will require the 
best efforts of all of us to give proper considération to the committee’s 
business in a timely and intelligent manner. 

In this connection, I want to say something about the attendance 
of members to full committee and subcommittee meetings. Each of 
you has a responsibility to attend all-meetings of the committee and 
its subcommittees, in accordance with your assignment. 

The honor of being a member of this committee carries with it 
a commensurate responsibility. I know you will not shirk that 
responsibility. 
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Under the rules of the House, it is required that we maintain an 
accurate record of the businéss transacted by the committee. This 
includes a record of each member’s attendance. 

That record is a public record. It is available to the press upon 
request, except for matters involving national security. 

So, the record which each of you will make is strictly a matter of 
personal responsibility. 

At the beginning of each session of the Congress it is normal pro- 
cedure for the committee to be briefed on the overall military situation 
by appropriate representatives of the Department of Defense. I had 
hoped to begin such a briefing on January 26, but other considerations 
have made it necessary to start the briefing on February 2. 

Due to this change in schedule, the week of January 26 becomes 
available for committee work. Therefore, on January 26, next 
Monday, the full committee will begin the consideration of the exten- 
sion of the Draft Act, H.R. 2260, an administration and departmental 
bill, and other pertinent items in that bill. 

I hope we will be able to report that bill within a week. In the 
event the bill is not reported during that week, we will suspend hear- 
ings on the bill in order to begin the military briefing on February 2. 

In the past the military briefing has required about 1 week. It 
will give all of us the current status of our military forces, and their 
plans for the future. In general, it will give us a most valuable back- 
ground of information which will be important to all-of us in our future 
efforts in behalf of national defense. 

Because those hearings will involve a great deal of classified infor- 
mation, it will be necessary to conduct them in closed session. How- 
ever, it will continue to be my policy to conduct a maximum amount 
of the committee’s business in open session. 

Most of the witnesses who appear during the military briefing will 
have prepared statements which are classified. I have requested 
that such witnesses bring a nonclassified version of their prepared 
statement. I will release the nonclassified version to the press. This 
will insure that the maximum information consistent with security 
considerations will be released to the public. 

As in the past, I take this position because the people of this Nation 
are paying the bill. This is their country and we must inform them 
where we stand on matters of national defense, to the maximum 
extent consistent. with national security. 

Now, members of the committee, I want to say a word of caution in 
connection with classified or security information received by the 
committee during the course of its work. 

It is true that some of the information which we receive under 
security classification often appears in public print. But, I want to 
stress the fact that it is not within the responsibility or authority of 
this committee to declassify documents or information submitted to 
us under classification. 

If the Defense Establishment should lapse into a policy which 
produces overclassification or improper classification, we should change 
the policy. But unless and until that is done, it shall be the policy 
of this committee to respect the classification. 

Now, members of the committee, I again want to extend to you 
my warmest welcome and sincere congratulations. While I am mind- 
ful that we will work together in the accomplishment of our objectives, 
I want to give special recognition to the harmonious and cooperative 
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relationship which has and will continue to exist between me and the 
ranking minority member, Mr. Arends. I am deeply grateful for his 
cooperation and the cooperation of the minority. At this time I 
would like to recognize Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wholeheartedly 
concur in what was said by the chairman in respect to this great 
committee and our individual responsibilities in performance of the 
work and heavy tasks that we have before us. 

I, too, want to extend a welcome to each and every new member 
of this committee and, as they used to say in the Navy, ‘Gentlemen, 
we are glad to have you aboard.” 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Aboard. 

Mr. Arenps. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, before that certain fateful 
Tuesday last November I thought the American people would decide 
that I should occupy your chair and that what is now a minority 
of 14 members on this committee would be even more than your 
majority of 23. Why the people decided as they did I simply do 
not understand. 

But, insofar as our Committee on Armed Services is concerned, we 
organize on political party lines solely because of necessity. In our 
deliberations and in our decisions, however, there is no center aisle. 
There is no minority and no majority. As a committee, vested with 
the responsibility for establishing, maintaining, and overseeing our 
national defense, we do not think in any terms except what is best 
for our country. That has been the long-established policy of this 
committee, in which all of us take pride and which has gained for 
this committee the respect and confidence of every Member of 
Congress. 

To be sure, we have our differences of opinion as to what should 
be done or not done. That is as it should be. That is a healthy 
condition. It is the clash of opinions that makes for sound laws. 

We have our committee family arguments, so to speak. But 
when we go to the floor of the House with our recommendation those 
arguments have been settled and we usually go as a unit. At no 
time, under no circumstances, has this committee ever presented to 
the House any bill on what may be said to be on a partisanship basis. 
Mr. Chairman, for many years I have served under you. It has 
been a great privilege to serve on.this.great committee headed by such 
an outstanding chairman, the outstanding chairman in the House of 
Representatives, without question. [Applause.] 

You have always been fair. From time to time we have differed on 
certain matters, but they have always been honest differences of 
opinion. And you have always recognized that there can be these 
honest differences. 

I am sure I speak for every member of the minority when I pledge 
to you our fullest cooperation in discharging our grave responsibilities 
for the defense of our country against all enemies. [Applause.] 
The CuHarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Arends. [Further 
applause. | 

I appreciate the remarks. 

I want to say that you were correct when you stated there is no 
majority or no minority in this committee. We are a team and we are 
working with one objective, and that is the welfare of this United 
States, our Government, and everything relating to its defense. 
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Now for the next order of business: I will recognize Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I offer a resolution for the adoption 
of the rules of the committee in 86th Congress and ask it be read by 
Mr. Smart. 

The CuarrMan. Read the rules. 

Mr. Smart. Committee Resolution No. 1 on committee rules: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
adopt the following rules governing the-procedure for the committee: 

1. The Committee on Armed Services will meet every Tuesday at 10 a.m. and 
at such other times as may be fixed by the chairman or by the written request of 
a majority of the members of the committee. 

2. A Tuesday meeting of the committee may be dispensed with by the chairman, 
but such action may be reversed by a written request of a majority of the members. 

3. No general proxies may be used for any purpose. A member may vote by 
spate proxy, which must be in writing, dated, signed by the member, and clearly 
identify the member to whom the proxy is given. The proxy must be filed with 
the chief counsel of the committee and must identify the particular bill or resolu- 
tion and amendments hereto, motion, or other specific matter under consideration. 
A proxy may not be used for the purpose of establishing a quorum. A proxy may 
be used in subcommittee or in full committee. 

4. No measure or recommendation shall be reported or tabled by the com- 
mittee unless a majority of the committee is actually present. 

5. A rolleall of the members may be had upon the request of three or more 
members. 

6. The chairman shall have authority to refer all bills, resolutions, or other 
matters to any and all subcommittees.or to the full committee. A subcommittee 
to which a bill, resolution, or other matter has been referred shali proceed with 
all possible diligence, if a majority of a quorum so directs, with appropriate in- 
quiry and report its findings and recommendations to the full committee, but the 
chairman of the full committee shall have authority to discharge a subcommittee 
from consideration of any bill, resolution, or other matter referred thereto and 
have such measure or matter considered by the full committee. A majority vote 
of a quorum of a subcommittee will be required to report a bill, resolution, or 
other matter to the full committee or to table any such measure or matter in the 
subcommittee. 

7. The chairman and the ranking minority member shall serve as ex officio 
members of all subcommittees and shall have the right to vote on all matters 
before the subcommittees. 

8. Any member of the full committee may have the privilege of sitting with 
any subcommittee during its hearings or deliberations and participate therein 
but shall not have the authority to vote at such hearings or deliberations unless 
a member of such subcommittee. 

9. Reports and recommendations of a subcommittee shall not be considered 
by the full committee until after the intervention of 3 calendar days from the 
time the report is submitted and printed hearings thereon are available to the 
members, except that this rule may be waived by a two-thirds vote of a quorum 
of the committee. 

10. Bills will be taken up for hearing only when called by the chairman of the 
committee or subcommittee, or by a majority vote of a quorum of the committee 
or subcommittee. A majority of the committee or subcommittee shall constitute 
a quorum. 

11. When a witness is before the committee, members of the committee may 
put questions to the witness only when they have been recognized by the chair- 
man for that purpose. 

12. Members of the committee will have not to exceed 10 minutes to question 
witnesses, except that this rule may be waived in the discretion of the chairman. 

13. Questions put to witnesses before the committee shall be pertinent to the 
bill or other subject matter that may be before the committee for consideration. 

14. The time any one member may address the committee on any bill, motion, 
or other matter under consideration by the committee will be limited to 10 
minutes, and then only when he has been recognized by the chairman, except 
that this time limit may be waived in the discretion of the committee. 

15. No private bill will be reported by the committee if there are two or more 
dissenting votes. Private bills so rejected by the committee will not be recon- 
sidered during the same Congress unless new evidence sufficient to justify a new 
hearing has been presented to the Congress. 
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16. Except as otherwise specified, the rules of the House will govern the pro- 
cedure of the committee when it is in session. 


The Cuarrman. Members of the committee, are there any questions 
with reference to any one of these 16 different rules? 

I may state that we adopted the same identical rules in the 85th 
Congress. They are practically the same rules that governed the 
Armed Services Committee during its 12 years’ existence. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuartrman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. AreENps. I just simply want to ask a question of Mr. Smart. 
If and when during the consideration of these resolutions we find 
something different from what has been in effect, I hope you will 
call it to our attention, if and when. 

Mr. Smart. So far as I know, there is only one change in a subse- 
quent resolution, which I will call to your attention and explain why. 

Mr. ArEenpbs. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, the Resolution No. 1 offered 
by Mr. Kilday is agreed to by the committee, and the Resolution No. 1 
becomes the rules that govern the competent business of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, may I interject for the benefit of the 
new members? When the new committee calendar is printed, these 
rules will be printed on the inside of the front sheet. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. 

Now the next order of business is recognition of Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Dvuruam. Mr. Chairman, I offer a resolution, and ask the chief 
counsel to read it. 

Mr. Smart. Committee Resolution No. 2: 

Resolved, That the following persons be and the same hereby elected to the 
professional staff of the Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
pursuant and subject to Public Law 601 (79th Cong.), to fill the following positions, 
respectively, it being understood that according to the provisions of this law the 
chairman will fix the basic salary per annum: 

Robert W. Smart, chief counsel 
John Russell Blandford, counsel 
Charles F. Ducander, counsel 
Philip W. Kelleher, counsel 

Resolved, That the following persons be and the same are hereby elected to 
the clerical staff of the Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
pursuant to and subject to Public Law 601 (79th Cong.), and the rules with 
amendments thereto (84th Cong.), to fill the following positions respectively, 
it being understood that according to the provisions of this law, the chairman 
shall fix the basic salary per annum: 

Oneta L. Stockwell, secretary 
Berniece Kalinowski, secretary 
L. Louise Ellis, secretary 
Marie M. At:bott, secretary 


Jane Binger, secretary 
James A. Deakins, bill clerk 


The CuarrmMan. Now, members of the committee, I think we are 
indeed fortunate in having such a staff. [Applause.] 

This staff is recognized on Capitol Hill as Nein the most efficient 
staff of the Congress. 

We are indeed fortunate in having such able staff assistants and 
such able secretaries. 

Now I am going to ask that each one of you stand up. 

Members of the committee, this is Mr. Smart, our chief counsel. 
Stand up, Mr. Smart. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Dunnam. Tell each one to give his years of experience. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Smart has been with the committee since its 
organization. The committee has been in existence since January of 
1947. 

Then Mr. Blandford, who has been with the staff [applause] since 
its organization. 

Mr. Kelleher. [Applause.] 

How long have you been with the staff? 

Mr. KELLEHER. Seven years, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, Seven years. 

Now, we are reelecting Mr. Ducander, but I want to say to the 
members of the committee that Mr. Ducander, in all probability, 
will tender his resignation sometime during today or tomorrow, as he 
will head the staff of the House Science and Astronautics Committee. 
But until that has actually occurred, I am asking the committee to 
continue to designate him as a member of our staff. 

We are all going to miss Mr. Ducander, because he is an outstanding 
staff member, and in all probability he will submit his resignation 
today or tomorrow and we will have to name someone in his place. 

Now, Mr. Smart 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to ask that 
a resolution of appreciation be sent to him. 

The CuarrMan. It will. 

Now, Mr. Smart, ask our secretaries to come around, please, sir. 
I want all you secretaries to come on up here. 

Mr. Smart, present the secretaries to the committee. 

Mr. Smart. This is Mrs. Stockstill. [Applause.] 

Berniece Kalinowski. [Applause.] 

Mrs. Marie Abbott. [Applause.] 

Louise Ellis. [Applause.] 

Miss Jane Binger. [Applause.] 

My right-hand man, Jimmy Deakins. [Applause.] 

The CuarrMan. Members of the committee, this is our staff. I 
think they are exceedingly competent. I trust that they will be 
unanimously reelected. 

Without objection, the staff as named in the Resolution No. 2 
offered by Mr. Durham is reelected, and in accordance with the 
resolution I will fix their pay—that which they are drawing today. 

Now we will excuse the staff—the clerks, so they can go back to 
their offices if they desire to do so. 

Now the next order of business is a resolution by Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I offer a resolution and ask it be read 
by the counsel. 

Mr. Smarr. Resolution No. 3: 

Resolved, That the Armed Services Committee of the House of Representatives 
shall be organized to consist of three legislative subcommittees, to be known as 
Subcommittee No. 1, Subcommittee No. 2, and Subcommittee No. 3. Subcom- 
mittee No. 1 shall be composed of 13 members, 8 to be designated by the chairman 
to represent the majority, and 5 to be designated by the ranking minority member 
to represent the minority. Subcommittees Nos. 2 and 3 shall consist of 11 
members each, 7 to represent the majority and 4 to represent the minority, to be 
designated by the chairman and the ranking minority member, respectively. 

The subcommittees shall consider only such bills as are referred to them by 


the chairman of the full committee. t 
The subcommittees shall meet on the call of the subcommittee chairmen. 
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There is only one change in this resolution over the previous 
resolution of the 85th Congress. 

Previously, this resolution contained a provision that the chairman 
and the ranking member would be ex officio members of all com- 
mittees. That is also reiterated in the rules of the committee, 
present and prior hereto, and there is no need to repeat it, It 
belongs in the rules. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, our committee 
last year, as we all know, was organized into three standing legislative 
subcommittees. We are doing the same thing. On account of the 
different ratio in the Congress, the ratio of the subcommittees is 
somewhat changed. 

Now, without objection, Resolution No. 3 offered by Mr. Kilday 
is agreed to. And after consultation with Mr. Arends, we name and 
designate the following members to constitute the three separate 
committees, 

Mr. Smart, read them off, please, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 


SuBcoMMITTEE No. 1 
Mr. Kilday, Chairman 


Mr. Hébert Mr. Gavin 
Mr. Hardy Mr. Bates 
Mr. Bennett Mr. Wilson 
Mr. Huddleston Mr. Gubser 
Mr. Kitchin Mr. Osmers 


Mr. Brewster 
Mr. Stratton 
SuBcoMMITTEE No. 2 


Mr. Durham, Chairman 


Mr. Philbin Mr. Norblad 
Mr. Doyle Mr. Hess 

Mr. Lankford Mr. O’ Konski 
Mr. Byrne Mr. Becker 


Mr. Kowalski 
Mr. Cohelan 
SuBCcOMMITTEE No, 3 


Mr. Rivers, Chairman 


Mr. Winstead Mr. Van Zandt 
Mr. Price Mr. Bray 

Mr. Fisher Mrs. St. George 
Mr. Morris Mr. Chamberlain 
Mr. Anderson 

Mr. Wampler 


The Cuarrman. Now members of the committee, these subcom- 
mittees are so arranged that every member on the majority serves on 
one, and only one, standing subcommittee. Thank you. 

Now, the next order of business is a resolution to be offered by 
Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman, I offer a resolution and ask counsel 
to read it. 

Mr. Smart. Resolution No. 4: 

Resolved, That the House Committee on Armed Services shall have a special 
investigating subcommittee, the size and membership of which shall be determined 
by the chairman. The members chosen from the majority shall be selected by the 
chairman; and those from the minority shall be upon recommendation of the 
ranking minority member of the full committee; be it further 
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Resolved, That the chairman having introduced and the House having passed 
House Resolution No. 19, on January 15, 1959, for the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose; be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the full committee is authorized to designate a 
special counsel to direct and coordinate professional activities of the special inves- 
tigating subcommittee; and that the chairman is authorized to select such addi- 
tional staff personnel as may be required by the special investigating subcommittee, 
the salaries of each to be determined by the chairman of the full committee; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the authority of said subcommittee to conduct hearings and take 
testimony, authorized by House Resolution No. 19, may be delegated by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to one member of the majority and one member of the 
minority of said subcommittee who shall constitute a quorum of the subcommittee 
at all times; be it further 

Resolved, That should the need therefor be required, alternate members may 
be chosen in the same manner as permanent members, for a limited time or for a 
specific subject; be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the full committee, at such times and for such 
purposes as he may deem advisable in the interest of committee business, is author- 
ized to appoint additional specific subcommittees for the purpose of investgating 
specific subjects and that such special subcommittees, when appointed by the 
chairman, shall have such rights, prerogatives, and authority as the chairman of 
the full committee shall deem advisable, including the authority set forth in 
House Resolution 19 authorizing the committee to investigate and the use of such 
funds as may be made available through House resolution in support of the 
committee’s investigations. 


The CuarrMan. Members of the committee, this is identically the 
same resolution that prevailed during the 85th Congress. 

You probably know that the first business transacted during the 
86th Congress on the floor of the House was the passage of the resolu- 
tion conferring upon this Armed Services Committee the authority 
to conduct investigations. Therefore it follows that it is necessary 
that a resolution of this kind be agreed to by the committee. 

Without objection, the resolution is agreed to. And in accordance 
with the authority vested in me, after consultation with Mr. Arends, 
we designate the following members to constitute what is known as 
the Hébert Investigating Committee. 

Read the names, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart [reading]: 


Mr. Hébert, Chairman 


Mr. Winstead Mr. Hess 
Mr. Price Mr. Gavin 
Mr. Fisher Mr. Norblad 
Mr. Hardy 


The CuarrMan. Now, the next order of business is a resolution to 
be offered by Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puaiipin. Mr. Chairman, I offer a resolution and ask that it 
may be read by the chief counsel. 

he CuarrMAN. Now wait 1 minute, before you read that. 

Members of the committee, under the authority conferred upon 
me by the resolution just agreed to, I designate Mr. Courtney—Mr. 
Courtney, come around, please. 

Mr. Courtney, I designate, as the general counsel. [Applause.] 

Now ask your staff to come around. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. How about a speech, John? 

The CuarrMan. Now, Mr. Courtney, introduce the staff to the 
committee. 
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Mr. Courtney. This is Mr. Lloyd Kuhn, who is a sfaff attorney. 
Miss Dorothy Britton and Miss Jane Wheelehan and Mrs. Adeline 
Tolerton, who I present to you. [Applause.] 

The CHarrMaNn. Members of the committee, you have vested me 
with the authority to designate this staff and I do so. These are the 
people who served with us last year. Under the authority vested in 
me, their compensation is the same as they are receiving today. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. No increase in pay. 

The CuarrmMan. Now the next resolution is by Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puiiein. Mr. Chairman, I offer a resolution and ask that it 
be read by the chief counsel. 

Mr. Smart. Committee Resolution No. 5: 

Resolved, That the House Committee on Armed Services shall have a Subcom- 
mittee for Real Estate and Construction, the size and membership of which shall 
be determined by the chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 

— is the resolution that handles the acquisition and disposal of 
realty. 

As the committee will recall, under the law all disposals over 
$25,000 and all purchases involving over $25,000 are brought to the 
Armed Services Committee of the House and Senate and we have an 
opportunity to give the Department the benefit of our views. 

I might say that in examining the President’s budget, he recom- 
mended that this law be changed. I regret to say that I do not find 
myself in accord with that recommendation of the budget. I think 
it is in the interest of economy. With deference to the Administra- 
tion, the Armed Services Committee should know what is going on in 
reference to the sale and disposition of real estate. 

So I thank the committee for the wise course in adopting the 
resolution. 

I designate, after consultation with Mr. Arends, the followin 
members to be on the Philbin subcommittee, known as the Rea 
Estate Subcommittee. 

Mr. Smart [reading]: 


Mr. Philbin, Chairman 


Mr. Doyle Mr. Bray 
Mr. Bennett Mr. Osmers 
Mr. Lankford Mrs. St. George 


The CHarrMan. Now, members of the committee, I desire to 
submit a resolution which I think is highly important. Mr. Smart, 
will you read the resolution? 

Mr. Smart [reading]: 


Be it resolved, That the Armed Services Committee, House of Representatives, 
does hereby express regret at the loss from its membership of Hon. Overton Brooks, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of Louisiana; 

That the committee recognizes the valuable contributions to the national defense 
made by him during his long tenure in Congress; 

That the committee in particular recognizes the untiring efforts he has put forth 
in order to build strong and effective Reserve components of the Armed Forces; 

That the committee believes that both Regular and Reserve personnel of the 
Armed Forces are indebted to him for his endeavors to secure for them increased 
pay and allowances, better housing, equitable methods of promotion and retire- 
ment, and the present system of military justice; 
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That he is to be commended for his attention to duty and conspicuous ability 
in the field of military legislation, both as a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Armed Services Committee; 

That in the future the committee will sorely miss his great ability and wise 
counsel, but congratulates him on his selection as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics; 

That the chairman of the Armed Services Committee be, and he hereby is 
authorized, to take appropriate steps to have this resolution made a part of the 
Congressional Record. 

The CHarrmMAN. Members of the committee, all of you know that 
for 22 years the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana was a mem- 
ber of the Military Affairs Committee and of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

He has rendered most outstanding service during the years he 
served on both committees. We will miss him from the Armed 
Services Committee. But he has assumed a great responsibility in 
becoming chairman of the House Science and Astronautics Committee. 
I deem it nothing but right and proper that we, from our hearts, 
express to him our appreciation of his outstanding service, as set forth 
in the resolution. 

Without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 

Now, members of the committee, that officially organizes the com- 
mittee. We are ready for business, which will commence on the 26th 
day of January, next Monday. 

Lying on each member’s desk—now listen to this. This is impor- 
tant. Lying on each member’s desk is a codification of the draft law 
and a down-to-earth explanation of each section. 

Now we are going to have a hearing commencing Monday on this 
bill. So you can refresh your memory about what the law is. That 
is the reason I have had it prepared for you. 

So study this law, that is, see what it does and know all about it 
when -you come back here Monday morning, and we will open the 
hearings. 

We can’t do business unless there is a quorum. We have 37 
members. How many members constitute a quorum? 

Mr. Smarr. Nineteen. 

The CHarrMaNn. Nineteen. Now we must have at least 19 men 
here at 10 o’clock when the committee meets so we can do business, 
and that is public business you are taking up. So let’s everyone try 
to arrange affairs so he can be here when the committee meets. 

Thank you very much, members of the committee. 

(Whereupon, at 10:50 a.m., the committee adjourned.) 
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